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MEMPHIS AND ITS FOREIGNERS 


HE opening of the mounds of the great capital of Egypt is the 
largest enterprise yet started in Egyptian excavation. To 
clear the sites of the temples only, will probably take 20 
years to complete, and 400 or 500 workers are employed 
during the dry season when the water level has subsided. Beside 
the temples the city itself is of great interest as a commercial and 
manufacturing center of civilization. The Egyptian Research Account 
has undertaken this work for solving as its means and opportunities 
will allow. Each year two preliminary months are spent on drier 
ground until Memphis is in condition for the three months’ work which 
is practicable each year. 
The preliminary work of 1907-08 was at Athribis near Sohag in 
‘upper Egypt. A temple was unearthed there about the size of the 
well-known temple of Denderah, and as much as 12 ft. of the sculp- 
tured walls still remain in some parts. It was built by Ptolemy XIII 
about 60 B. C. and finished under Hadrian about 130 A. D. Another 
temple site of Ptolemy VIII was also found. In the cemetery is a 
very curious tomb with two horoscopes painted on the ceiling; these 
are the only examples of colored zodiacs of Roman age and we traced 
them and published them in colors. Near by is a cemetery of the 
pyramid age, with dozens of tombs cut in the cliffs about 500 ft. up. 
Four of these which were sculptured, we copied; they are peculiar in 
some points, such as a man having 6 wives, an instance of polygamy 
as yet unknown in ancient Egypt. 
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FIGURES OF SCYTHIANS FROM MEMPHIS AND SCYTHIAN FROM KOUL-OBA 
VASE (UPPER LEFT CORNER) 


The main work was at Memphis, on several parts of the site. ‘The 
great temple enclosure of Ptah was traced around, defining the brick 
wall of Rameses II which ran 1-3 of a mile in length and 1-4 of a 
mile in width. This area is equal to that of the great temple of Amen 
at Thebes, and it was doubtless filled with buildings like the temples 
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at Thebes. A part where ruins were already visible was cleared 
deeper, thus finding hundreds of tablets and fragments of the XVIII 
dynasty, underlying the Ramesside building. Many of these had 
figures of ears upon them; and the inscriptions, calling on the god 
Ptah to hear prayers and petitions, show that the idea of these was 
that the ears were those of the god to receive and hold the prayers. 
Sometimes there is only a single ear and nothing more; in the tablets 
are two or more ears and one has 376 ears upon it. These give an 
interesting light on the beliefs and practises of the Egyptians. The 
same site will be further excavated this year. 

Another large building was found, of King Siamen, 1000 B. C., 
of whom scarcely anything was known before. Two of the sculp- 
tured lintels are now in Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Another building 
of Siamen was found beneath the hotuse of the Research Account, a 
whole column 13 ft. high still standing on its base. 

The most interesting site from a western point of view is that 
of the foreign quarter, which was identified by the quantity of early 
Greek pottery, and the position described by Herodotus. Here we 
found the site of a temple built by Merenptah; this is almost certainly 
that of Proteus according to Herodotus, which contained the shrine 
of the foreign Aphrodite. Here we unearthed the great outer gate- 
way, half of the fore-court and the doorway which led into the temple. 
It is the work of 1909 to clear the temple site itself. The pottery found 
here is foreign and all about the site are found pottery heads of foreign 
types. , 

The heads, which we illustrate here, seem to have been made 
first during the Persian occupation, about 500 B. C. The earlier 
ones are all hand-modeled and solid; later, about 300 B. C., figures 
were made in a mould, but still solid; and probably about 200 B. C. 
begin the hollow moulded figures, which continued to be made down to 
late Roman times. The heads of the Persian Great King and the 
cavalry officer are unmistakable. A Syrian Semite is exactly like that 
in the tombs at Benihasan. Other heads are of the types of the 
Sumerian Babylonians, showing that the race continued although the 
language was changed to Semitic. The Scythians on horseback with 
their tall, pointed hoods are just the same as on the Crimean vases. 
While Indian heads and figures are also found here of the Tibetan 
and of the Aryan stocks, showing how both the extremes of the Per- 
sian empire, Scythian and Indian, were brought together in Memphis, 
as we know they were in the Greek war. The importance of the 
Indian colony in Memphis under the Persian empire lies in its bearing 
on the importation of Indian thought, and the rise of the ascetic move- 
ment before Christ which culminated in western monachism. The 
whole of these heads are published in the annual volume Memphis I 
which is just ready for issue. 




















INSCRIPTIONS AND PRAYERS OF THE XVIII DYNASTY, FROM MEMPHIS 
SHOWING EARS FOR RECEIVING AND HOLDING THE PETITIONS 
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TERRA COTTA FIGURES OF INDIANS FROM MEMPHIS 


The present year’s work has also been very successful at Thebes 
and at Memphis where the palace of Apries and the temple of Proteus 
are both being now cleared. An account of these will appear in the 
future. Everything found in the work of the Research Account is 
published as soon as possible in the annual volumes which are given 
to subscribers, who can remit to Doctor Winslow of Boston, or to 
University College, London. 

W. M. Frinpers PETRIE. 

Memphis, Egypt. 








THE BUSHMEN AS EXISTING REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
PALAEOLITHIC RACES 


ROF. W. J. SOLLAS, of the University of Oxford, has pre- 
sented a paperon Palaeolithic Races and Their Modern Repre- 
sentatives in the April issue of Science Progress | London]. 
After a résumé of the discoveries in Europe, especially of 

‘Solutrian man,” he sets out on the “rather difficult quest” for a mod- 
ern representative of these palzolithic people who left their record 
carved on the walls of the caves they inhabited. Regarding their draw- 
ings in polychrome he says: “Wecannotsurveytheseriesof pictures [in 
the cavern of Altamira, southern France] with which Solutrian man 
has illustrated the animal life of his time without a feeling of delight 
and the pleasure we feel in this glimpse of a vanished fauna is 
enhanced by the fact that we look at it through the eyes of Solutrian 
man himself. The pictures seem to be a pure study of nature, express- 
ing the vivid sympathy of the artist with the world around him. In 
part this must be so, but there may be more. Without a full under- 
standing of the civilization of a race we cannot understand its art. 
Our own minds are saturated with the influence of our age, and the 
art of Solutrian man may have meant something very different and 
something much more to him than it does to us.” 

Among all these drawings, no portraits of Solutrian man are 
to be found, although there are some grotesque heads “like the foolish 
caricatures on a schoolboy’s slate.” However, numerous figurines 
depicting the human form have been found. 

In his search for modern representatives of this palzolithic race, 
Mr. Sollas thinks he has found, in the Bushmen of Africa, a people 
in much the same stage of culture as the men of Solutrian time. 
These Bushmen, who once spread over a large part of southern 
Africa, have now been driven into the Kalahari desert where they 
inhabit caves and decorate “the walls with paintings, both mono- 
chrome and polychrome, some of which recall in the closest manner 
the best efforts of Solutrian times.” 

“There are obvious differences between the Solutrian and the 
Bushman paintings; in the latter, the various figures are not thrown 
on to the wall in a disorderly crowd, but are grouped together into a 
picture, which tells a tale of its own; neither is the human figure 
excluded—on the contrary it often plays a predominant role. At the 
same time the differences are outweighed by the similarity, the 
technique is much the same, there is the same realistic truth, and the 
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same quality of movement in the animal forms. Certainly of all 
existing hunting tribes the Bushmen make the closest approach in their 
art to that the Solutrian age.” 

This supposed connection between Solutrian man and the Bush- 
man is strengthened, Mr. Sollas claims, by the “discovery of the 
actual remains of Solutrian man himself,’ in the Grotto des Enfants 
near Mentoni where the earliest interments date to Solutrian time. 
Here in the lowest stratum “10 meters below the surface of the 
ground” the skeletons of a woman and a boy were discovered. The 
boy was about 17 years old, while the woman was advanced in years. 

“The skulls are dolichocephalic (index close on 69), the glabella 
is slightly prominent, the nose flat, with nasal gutters at the base (a 
peculiarly negroid character), the jaws prognathous, the chin slightly 
retreating, the palate parabolic in outline, the teeth large and Austra- 
loid in character.” The height of the woman was about 1,580 mm. 
and of the boy about 1,540 mm. (5 ft. 2 in., 5 ft. 0.6 in.) The range 
of the height of the Bushmen is 1,400 mm. to 1,650 mm., giving an 
average of 1,530 mm. (5 ft. 0.22 in.) From this it appears that these 
skeletons were of members of a negroid race of low stature, the 
individuals being of sufficient importance to receive a ceremonial 
burial. 

In neighboring caves, figurines representing strongly steatopy- 
gous human forms add further evidence in favor of Mr. Sollas’ view, 
for the steatopygy of the Bushmen is one of their most prominent 
characteristics. 

He does not claim that Solutrian Europe was inhabited exclu- 
sively by a negroid race, but that such a race, probably of Mediter- 


ranean origin, occupied southern France and northern Spain. Despite. 


the small brain capacity, Mr. Sollas regards the Bushman as pos- 
sessed of great intellectual ability; they love music, show great artistic 
ability, according marked honor to artists competent to decorate their 
walls in polychrome. He refers to one individual who could converse 
fluently in Dutch, spoke English, and “was thoroughly conversant 
with Hottentot, Ochi-herrero, Ochimpo, and several Bantu dialects.” 
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BRITISH BARROWS AT REIGHTON.—“During the sum- 
mer [of 1908] two British barrows at Reighton, near Bridlington, 
were opened by the Curator [of Hull Museum, England] with the 
kind permission of Mr. Strickland Constable. From these much 
interesting information was obtained, but beyond a large collection 
of flint flakes no specimens suitable for the museum were secured.” 
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THE AGE OF THE LANSING SKELETON 


ROF. J. E. TODD, of the Kansas State University, has pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the lowa Academy of Sciences 
an important contribution to the facts bearing upon the age 
of such deposits as that in which the Lansing skeleton was 

found. Discussions relating to this discovery will be found in the 
RECORDS OF THE Past (Vol. I, pp. 273-275, and Vol. II, pp. 119-124), 
where the age of the skeletons is made out to be of great antiquity. 
Professor Todd, however, suggests that the deposits may be very 
recent, basing his argument upon observations concerning the extent 
and rapidity of the accumulation of debris under certain conditions 
on the borders of the Missouri Valley. 

The bottom lands of the Missouri River occupy a space 2 or 3 
miles in width between bluffs of yellowish loam, known as “loess,” 
which are from 250 to 300 ft. high. These bluffs when watersoaked 
vield easily to erosion, and creep down upon the bottom in great 
quantity and with great rapidity. The river from time to time shifts 
its course from one side of the bottom land to the other, now washing 
the east buff and now the west. When the river is washing the base 
of either one of the bluffs everything which creeps down from the 
bluffs there is carred away by the current; but when it swings to the 
other side and leaves a space of 2 or 3 miles between it and the 
opposite bluff, the wash upon the side farthest from the river accumu- 
lates upon the bottom land in a cone of dejection of great size; and so 
occasionally buries recent human relics to a very great depth in a short 
time. In such situations in Fremont County, Iowa, the remains of 
Mormon settlers who left the region fifty years ago have been found 
buried beneath from 20 to 30 ft. of loam which is now so overgrown 
by brush and trees that it seems a part of the original timber. Indeed, 
fresh wood is found in places buried 50 ft. beneath debris which is 
certainly not more than 100 or 200 years old. Professor Todd’s inter- 
pretation of the facts in connection with the Lansing skeleton is as 
follows: 

“Tn the light of our study, we may read it still more recent. 
Without any lowering of the flood-plain of the Missouri, we may 
rationally explain it as follows: A small stream, probably flowing 
only part of the time, was discharging into the bottom land near. The 
Missouri which had been close at hand so that the stream had cut quite 
a channel in the underlying limestone, had swung off to the opposite 
side of the plain. The debris of the stream, especially in time of flood, 
began to accumulate and build up. * * * The human skull (in 
fact we are told the remains are of a woman and child) may have 
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been deposited in an overwhelming flood early in this stage. This 
continued till the body of the terrace 20 or 25 ft. in thickness had 
been deposited. Then, when the Missouri swung back to the west 
side of its flood-plain again, trace of which is seen in the fresh cliffs 
and steep bluffs facing the bottoms so close by, the little stream cut 
down to its present level. It is known to be only a few years since the 
river has again returned to the east of its valley, and the little 
stream has already begun to build a new alluvial fan or delta on the 


adjacent plain, though it has not yet begun to deposit between 
the hills. 

“ok % %* A few centuries would seem to be ample estimate for 
the time since the burial of the ‘Lansing man.’ ”’ 
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THE CLIMATE OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 


VIDENCE that there has been a great change in the climate 
of Palestine, and the regions adjoining since Bible times is 
presented anew and with great force by Mr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington in the last Bulletin of the American Geographical 

Society. [Vol. XL, Sept., Oct., and Nov., 1908. ] 

Making all allowance for pdssible inaccuracies respecting the 
number of Israelites who wandered in the wilderness, he forcibly 
remarks, “it can scarcely be denied, however, that the story has an 
historical basis, and that a large body of people, the ancestors of the 
Jews came out of the regions known as Sinai, the Tih, and Arabia 
Petreea and invaded the fertile land of Palestine. The number of 
invaders may have been multiplied tenfold or twentyfold, but it must 
have been large. The time of the wanderings may have been 10 vears 
or 100; all this is immaterial. 

“The essential fact is that a large body of nomads, starting from 
Egypt, traversed the Sinaitic peninsula and Arabia Petrza and finally 
invaded Palestine. They suffered some hardships, but not a tithe of 
what a body of people would suffer now. They met a large number 
of inhabitants during the course of their journey, far more than 


would be met with to-day. The country was then much more densely 


populated than now, as appears from the abundant ruins of cisterns, 
terraced fields, houses, villages and cities upon which every traveler 
expatiates. 

“The whole agglomeration of circumstances is eminently consist- 
ent with the existence of more favorable natural conditions in the past 


than in the present. It is eminently inconsistent with the present 
conditions. 
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“In this connection another point needs emphasis. The writers 
ot the Biblical narrative and of other ancient documents lived near 
Sinai; they were familiar with it personally or from the accounts of 
contemporaries who had traversed the region on business or pleasure. 
They wrote for men who knew the places mentioned. Under such 
conditions they could not have falsified their accounts as some modern 
critics would have us believe. They must have described the country 
as they and their contemporaries knew it to be. Every modern traveler, 
almost, has much to say of the hardships of travel in Sinai, and of the 
impossibility of its supporting multitudes of people. The ancient 
writers say almost nothing of this. We can scarcely suppose that they 
were fools or knaves, and therefore we must believe that they described 
things approximately as they were.” 
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MAP OF SYRIA AND SURROUNDING COUNTRIES 


But independently of this Biblical account there is superabundant 
evidence to the same effect concerning all of Syria and the surrounding 
regions. Livingstone long ago called attention to the fact that “the 
prophets in telling all the woes and miseries of the captivities, never 
allude to suffering or perishing by thirst on the way.” From this 
he properly infers that “had the route to Assyria been then as it is now, 
they could scarcely have avoided referring to the thirst on the way.” 

The numerous abandoned caravan routes and centers of traffic 
during the Roman period also bear emphatic testimony to a former 
fertility over large portions of Arabia and Assyria which are now 
desert. During that period Petra became a center for main lines of 
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overland trade converging from Palmyra, Damascus, Bosra, the Per- 
sian Gulf and Mecca to Gaza and Egypt. All these routes are to-day 
abandoned. Along the ancient road to Petra to the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba there are abundant ruins of towns and caravanseries. Strabo 
says that in his day, when many Romans were numbered among the 
inhabitants of the prosperous city of Petra, there was a large mart 
called Leuce-Come on the east side of the Red Sea near its northern 
end. To this place, he says, “The camel-traders travel with ease and 
safety from Petra, and back again, with so large a body of men and 
camels as to differ in no respect from an army.” Now the whole 
region is desert, affording water in only a few springs and the only 
inhabitants are Bedouins. 

Even more noteworthy is the completeness of the abandonment 
of the ancient caravan route from Petra to the Persian Gulf, through 























PLAN OF THE RUINS OF PALMYRA 


a distance of 700 or 800 miles. To-day no caravan could possibly 
cross this desert and indeed no explorers appear to have made the 
journey. The distances from water to water are so great as absolutely 
to preclude the use of this route. Yet in the past it is spoken of as 
a great line of trade. 

Again, there was formerly a great caravan route eastward from 
Bosra through a desert which is now impassable. Even the northern 
route through Palmyra is to-day largely abandoned. 

No sufficient reason can be assigned for the abandonment of 
these routes except a climatic change. Similar testimony to climatic 
changes is borne in the number and size of ruined cities which are now 
in waterless regions. Among these Petra, Philadelphia, Gerasa, Bosra 
and Palmyra are the best kriown. In every one of these and in scores 
of other places, the present water supply is inadequate for the support 
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of a population such as is indicated by the size and magnificence of 
the ruins. This is strikingly illustrated in the facts relating to Pal- 
myra. During the first three centuries of the Christian era Palmyra 
was a flourishing city of probably 180,000 inhabitants ruling all the 
East from Egypt to the Bosphorus, but to-day it is merely a squalid 
village of mud huts with at most a few hundred inhabitants. Formerly 
the city had about the dimensions of Damascus being 9 or 10 miles in 
circumference, but to-day all her inhabitants are clustered within the 
ruins of the Temple of the Sun. In addition to the great urban popu- 
lation of Palmyra there was also a great suburban population as there 
is about Damascus at the present time. In the old days also Palmyra 
was renowned for the abundance and excellence of its springs; but 
to-day there is scarcely enough water to meet the wants of its 200 
or 300 population. 

In the light of all these facts it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that within historic times all southwestern Asia was favored with 
a heavier rainfall than now, which renders easily credible much of 
ancient history which has been regarded as an exaggerated representa- 
tion of Oriental rhetoric. Under former climatic conditions the 
population assigned to Palestine by the Bible in the book of Numbers 
and at the time of David may easily have found subsistence within the 
bounds assigned to the Kingdom of Israel. 
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ANCIENT RECORDS OF HALLEY’S COMET.—Andrew C. 
D. Crommerlin in an article on The Expected Return of Halley's 
Comet in Science Progress [London] gives an interesting account of 
the early observations of this comet which appears at intervals of 
about 75 years. The first definite record of this comet is from China 
where it was observed and fully described in 12 B. C. The various 
appearances from this time up to that of 1378 were more fully and 
accurately described in China than in Europe. Its path through the 
constellations was described in the Chinese records because they 
“imagined that the terrestrial kingdoms had their counterparts in the 
sky, and that comets were ambassadors between them indicating cor- 
responding relations between the kingdoms on earth so that valuable 
political information was to be gained” from this study of the heavens. 

In the West the appearance of comets was a bad omen and hence 
recorded, but its path was not an important feature. Josephus mentions 
the appearance of a comet several months before the fall of Jerusalem. 
This was probably Halley’s Comet which appeared in 66 A. D. The 
death of Emperor Macrinus in 218 A. D. was also preceded by a comet 
which was probably Halley’s. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TEOTITLAN 


AZTEC RUINS IN SOUTHERN MEXICO! 
Part | 


EOTITLAN DEL CAMINO is situated in the northern part 
of the state of Oaxaca, near the boundary line of the state 
of Puebla, at the foot of the San Bernardino Sierra—an 
hour’s ride from San Antonio Nanahuautipaum. Teotitlan, 

known as Teotitlan Del Camino (of the road) to distinguish it from 
Teotitlan Del Valley (of the valley) of the Zapotec country, lies on 
the road to Oaxaca, east of the center of the valley of the Rio Salado. 
The valley at this point, not including the Petlanco basin, is about 5 
miles wide—that is measuring from the San Bernardino Mountains to 
the Rio Salado; it is quite level for about 2 miles from the river, the 
other 3 miles, which include Teotitlan, is somewhat hilly and has num- 
| erous small gullies or “barrancas” that are dry nearly all the year, 








‘Some Ruins of Teotitlan Del Camino and Vicinity: Being notes made while on an 
expedition in search of some rare fiber plants. 
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their position being continually altered by the floods that partly fill 
them in a few years. There are also some canyons. 

The present population of Teotitlan is about 2,000, composed of 
Mexicans speaking Spanish, and some Indians who have migrated 
from the Sierra and become mixed with the Mexican-Spanish popula- 
tion; there is also some French blood; and an infusion of negro blood 
due to the proximity of San Antonio Nanahuautipaum, a_ village 
composed principally of negroes, former slaves working for the monks 
on the plantation of Ayotla and other near-by places. The language 
spoken is Spanish, but there is also some Mexican spoken by the older 
inhabitants. Teotitlan served as the headquarters for the French 
troops during their invasion of Mexico, and subsequently for sev- 
eral revolutionary parties. The meaning of Teotitlan as given to me 
by the natives is ‘the land of the gods” and also as “the place of many 
churches.” My interpretation of the name is “the land of the Sun 
god’"—Teo is god (it is sometimes pronounced Teotl);  tlan, 
‘land of,” or “land of god; but, as Teo also means Sun, it might 
be correct to call it ‘the land of the Sun god;” ti is not clear to me— 
it might be a euphonious termination of Teotl, though not probably 
so. This is the definition that occurs to me at the time of writing.’ 

The syllable ti has a meaning in several dialects of these parts. 
In Mazateco Teotitlan is known as Je. 

The ruins in the vicinity of the present town are many, extending 
over a wide area and representing different stvles of work of which 
the large artificial hills are the most interesting. 

The important ruins near Teotitlan are El Fuerte, and a similar 
monument, across the river known as La Eglesia, or the church. 
These architectural remains furnish proof of the advanced culture of 
the people, and it is further evident from the character and extent and 
contents of the ruins that Teotitlan was a religious center. 

To the east of the village there is a large artificial hill about 300 
it. long (including some adjoining mounds with which there seems 
to have been a connection) and 100 ft. wide. These small hills near 
the main hill may have been independent, but it is more likely that they 
had some connection with the main hill. They could have been addi- 
tional apartments or defenses. A survey of the place shows that it 
has some strategic value (for which reason I have named it El Fuerte, 
though, of course, it could not have been wholly used for a fort). 
Some 40 years ago workmen accidentally penetrated into an inner 
apartment of El Fuerte and discovered several bodies in coffins that 
were made of wood. A square of decomposed wood generally a wide, 
black mark, enclosed the bodies. The fine pieces of pottery, idols, 
copper celts, gold and silver relics, found here, denote that the apart- 





*See the definition in Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 2095-6; Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1888-9, p. 135. 
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ments were the tombs of some king. Recent floods have effaced all 
signs of the passage to these rooms. On the summit of the hill some 
basins occur; they are, I believe, rather depressions created by the 
collapsing of some inner rooms. The hill is high and is apparently 
divided into stories, in some places there appear to be 3; the base is of 
stones laid so as to form an even surface which seems to be the base 
floor throughout. At about the middle of the hill a large ditch has 
been dug forming a semi-circle and having the appearance of an 
intrenchment, that was probably made during the late revolutionary 
times. The small hills that were perhaps connected with the main 
structure, and the main hill itself, have not been investigated beyond 
the removal of blocks of well-hewn stones, that were taken for the 
purpose of constructing some of the houses of Teotitlan, from their 
sides; and a few spasmodic efforts that have been made from time 
to time to enter them; the openings thus created expose some adobe 
walls and partitions not over a foot thick, covered with 14 in. coating 
of lime. The floor appears also to be smeared with this plaster. 

Again, along the road to Bigastepec a number of smaller hills and 
graves of different sizes may be seen. The foot of the high mountain 
and its many spurs was the place generally selected as the burying 
ground. The graves lying in line side by side are small mounds of 
earth about 8 ft. long and 2 or 3 ft. high. A number of these graves 
were dug up by wild animals; broken pottery, loose ashes, sea shells 
and pieces of idols were thus disinterred. These small graves are 
not divided off, and have no adobes in their construction, but are mere 
mounds of loose earth, the body sometimes appearing to rest on the 
surface of the ground. The larger graves which have the shape of 
round mounds are often divided off into stories with chambers. 
Mounds or hills are sometimes situated on the mountain spurs and 
on level places; heavy stones have been placed at their base though 
this is probably not a floor that extends throughout as it seems to do 
in El] Fuerte. They cover a square of 30 or 40 ft., and were no doubt 
of a conical shape originally, though weathering and subsequent exca- 
vations have lowered nearly all of them several feet. A lime line was 
seen running completely around a mound which may have marked 
the division between upper and lower apartments or stories. 

We also came across another large artificial hill, La Eglesia, 
somewhat similar in construction to the large hill El Fuerte which 
I have described, but more explored and torn down. La Eglesia has 
been explored at different times, a tunnel having been dug through 
the top cutting it in half. Rains have, however, washed the earth 
into the excavation, thus much reducing its height; at least the wide 
stone foundation and other indications would so suggest. On the 
sloping sides of the natural hill on which La Eglesia was built, and 
this is true of other mounds, very thick walls of loosely laid, irregular 
stones were built. This was done so as to increase the building area 
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at the top of the natural hill or spurs of the mountain where the con- 
structions are located. Building up the sides of natural hills and 
spurs of mountains so as to increase their building area and protect 
their sides from the floods was extensively resorted to. La Eglesia 
and El Fuerte, and, in fact, all the mounds here are covered with 
loose earth so as to represent to the casual traveler nothing more than 
natural hills. 

A small river passed Teotitlan, a branch of which runs through 
the center of the village. \We devoted some days to the exploration 
of the shores of this river, and found additional mounds, square floors, 
and squares marked off by irregular slabs of stones stuck edgewise 
in the ground. These are, no doubt, the sites of former houses, and 
may also have been used for burial places. They contain ashes and 
remains of pottery vessels. 

On both sides of the river the stones used in the construction of 
the mounds largely came from a natural hill known as Cerro Blanco. 
Cerro Blanco, or White Hill, is covered on one side with small artificial 
mounds and other indications of former occupation. The hill seems 
to be eminently adapted for refuge in case of attack: nevertheless, it 
appears to have been largely a place of worship. <A piece of finely 
polished black rock was found on the summit, which on close examina- 
tion proved to be a part of a large idol; several similar fragments 
were found elsewhere. 

It was noticed that all the main ruins were so situated and con- 
structed as to be capable of easy defense. Every eminence suitable for 
fortification was occupied, perhaps primarily as a refuge and after- 
ward more permanently. Cerro Blanco and other main natural and 
artificial hills exhibit signs of having been places of worship; but 
whether first used as such or as places of defense it is impossible for 
me to determine. 

In the Teotitlan region it seldom rains, but when it does it is 
torrential, causing floods that wash away large quantities of earth and 
carry it to the valley below which thereby becomes rich and produc- 
tive. The ancient inhabitants seem to have been aware of the 
destructiveness of the floods, for they placed their constructions in 
places least affected by them. Still the floods carried off great por- 
tions of their works, sometimes a single rush of water sweeping away 
an entire mound and leaving little or no indication of its former 
existence; while no doubt burying others. Long streaks of lime 
occur in many places in the streets of Teotitlan and near by; these 
lime lines are of the usual thickness of the coating of lime that is 
put on the inside and outside of the adobe houses. It is possible 
that they may be such a coating, especially as they generally run 
parallel to one another—the w alls may have disappeare ed, gradually 
leveled by wear and covered by floods so that they present an undis- 
tinguished surface even with the ground. The streaks of lime are 
the only evidence of their former existence. 
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A point that is worthy of consideration is that El Fuerte, and 
numerous smaller hills or mounds have at different and widely- 
separated periods been partly excavated. As the later excavations 
and the heavy rains may have obliterated the original line of entry, it 
is impossible to say with any certainty about what time the earliest 
entrance to the works was made. It is evident that at one and doubt- 
less the earliest period the larger number of graves and mounds were 
explored in a methodical manner by persons who understood their 
construction and easiest way of entry. In these earlier explorations 
the mounds and hills were entered by tunneling inward, from near the 
top of the mound, at an angle of about 80°. The mounds that have 
been thus entered also show signs of attempted entrance at the base, 
the most difficult way. Some mounds exhibit all the signs of excava- 
tions at different times. Some of the small hills (which I call mounds 
but must not be confounded with the purely burial mounds) show indi- 
cations of having been approached at the center or slightly over the 
main stone foundation; and, like the excavations below the founda- 
tions they were made in a haphazard way, and do not exhibit those 
signs of systematic tunneling of the earlier entrance. A few mounds 
have been completely torn down so that, but for their stone founda- 
tions, little would remain of them. Mounds have also had _ their 
natural aspect altered perhaps very slightly by trees, of which the 
principal species is Cereus Giganteus. Wild animals have also displaced 
stones in their burrowing. I have seen parts of an artificial hill and 
small graves entirely excavated in this manner. 

One of the main considerations in determining the possible 
antiquity of any mound excavation in this section is its position in 
relation to the floods. Foundations have been uncovered to the east 
of Teotitlan under an alluvial deposit of over 2 ft—a strong evidence 
of their antiquity; the alluvial deposit in less favored places than this 
is vet much deeper ; and, in other sections of the ruin-area, mounds and 
other constructions have not been covered but gradually denuded and 
washed away; therefore, any attempt at estimating the possible 
antiquity of the excavations and tunnelings must take into considera- 
tion the position of the mounds in relation to the floods, as they often 
wash away all signs by which the age of the excavations and tunnelings 
can be ascertained along these lines. Calculations as to the age of 
the mounds by the effect of the floods on them cannot be made exact. 
as the floods are constantly taking a new direction and forming new 
water courses; and as the mounds are of loose earth the effect of water 
on them would be greater than on natural hills. Hills of the same base 
area differed in height considerablv; this could not be attributed to 
the tunnelings which were always the same and did not much reduce 
the height. Fine white powder of shells is seen in most graves, while 
in a few, similarly situated, the shells are whole. This might show a 
difference in age, but not the age. The effect of rain and winds 
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on exposed adobe walls is also a basis of calculation. Almost every 
evening a strong breeze blows from the mountains, and in certain 
parts of the year strong winds blow down the valley, raising a 
cloud of dust and sand which latter particularly affects the bare adobe 
walls, especially the corners. Weathering can easily be seen and 
calculated by comparing each adobe (“‘adobe” is the Mexican brick, 
and is about four times larger than the ordinary brick in use with 
us to-day) with the protruding stones that are stuck between them, not 
with decorative intent as some people suppose, but to strengthen them, 
and which at one time presented an even surface with the wall. The 
wearing away that this wind produces is more noticeable on high cliffs 
and on isolated buildings than on the buildings of the town, which 
are better protected by being whitewashed. As the adobe walls of the 
ancient ruins of Teotitlan are so small (the surface uncovered in dit- 
ferent places measures only a few feet square) no accurate comparisons 
of wear could be made with the modern adobe wall; but it may be 
said from all the evidence deduced from a close observation, that the 
excavations that exposed the walls which we presume were the only 
ones made, must be about 100 years old. Very little information can 
be gathered from the natives, as they do not know or appear not to 
know, anything about the ruins, and if they were informed or had 
any knowledge, it is not likely that they would care to talk about them, 
being afraid of the authorities. The earliest tunnelings of these mounds 
and large artificial hills must have been made about 300 years ago. 
In making this calculation the main evidences are the holes or tunnels 
of the earlier excavation which have been so completely filled up by the 
rains that they can hardly be seen. As the holes at the top of the 
mounds are not affected by the floods, that originate in the hills above 
Teotitlan, they must have been filled by the natural precipitation and 
wind which, considering the scarcity of the former, must have taken 
about the time calculated. A few mounds remain unexplored; they 
may have been overlooked by the treasure seekers. The well- exposed 
ruins such as those across the Rio Salado, near Tecomavaca have been 
entered at the very latest times; this is also true of certain rather well- 
exposed ruins east of Teotitlan on the mountain spurs. The ruins of 
San Martin have been explored at a late date. 

The ancient inhabitants of these districts seem to have been aware 
of the destructiveness of the floods, for they located their construc- 
tions in places where they would be least affected by them. Still the 
floods carried off a great number of their works and no doubt buried 
others. Taking into consideration the destroyed mounds, those yet 
standing, and the divers indications of small houses on both sides of 
the river. it is apparent that the former Indian population of Teotitlan 
was much greater than the present total mixed population of the 
village. 

Petlanco is a name given to a flat area or basin of land situated 
about an hour’s ride from San Antonio Nanahuautipaum. At the 
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present day the Mexicans and Indians go there to bathe in the hot 
springs. Offerings are made to these springs by the Indians from the 
near-by Aztec pueblos; these presents to the springs or presiding 
deities are generally candles and cloths, but sometimes eggs have 
been found in the springs. Crosses of various shapes decorated with 
flowers are to be seen near the springs and tied to the trees and bushes 
in the vicinity where they have been placed by the superstitious natives. 
Petlanco is the dry bed of a lake that was fed by the river which has 
changed its course, and now runs into the Rio Salado. At the pres- 
ent day a number of Indians live in the basin, where they are employed 
in making large vats in the ground and gathering the salt which accu- 
mulates from the water oozing from the ground and evaporating. We 
noticed a large number of artificial mounds about 7 to Io ft. high 
and some smaller mounds and graves; the hurried nature of our visit 
prevented us from investigating or even counting them; but at a con- 
servative estimate we saw about 300 mounds of which over 50 were 10 
ft. or more in height. 

These mounds like those of the Mixteca and Teotitlan no 
doubt contain sea shells and dishes. Broken dishes were scattered all 
over the mounds and washed down their sides to the basin and carried 
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by the floods to the river where many fragments were picked up. 
Indeed, these pieces of pottery were so plentiful that they were found 
wherever digging had been done, and literally covered the mounds. 
Judging from the prevalence of shells in the Teotitlan graves where 
the entire shell is seldom found, as the natural conditions do not favor 
its preservation, their presence in the graves being denoted by mere 
fragments or a fine white powder in the Mixteca ruins and in Pet- 
lanco, it is evident that sea shells were highly prized by the different 
tribes. 

Reverting to a further consideration of the ruins it was noticed 
that very few of the mounds of Petlanco showed any signs of having 
been excavated or tunneled, though I may be making a mistake in 
this conclusion as our survey was very hurriedly made. Some of the 
larger mounds have been tunneled into from the side, level with the 
ground, by the natives who now live in them—some of these mounds 
have doors affixed at their entrance and appear to have been used as 
dwellings for about 40 or 50 years. 

To the west of Petlanco are several natural hills, and in the center 
of the basin several volcanic blow-holes rise to a height of 100 ft. at 
the top of which are the springs that bubble up and disappear. The 
sides of these hills are full of fissures; a flow of lava therefrom extends 
for some distance; indeed, there are several flows that are perhaps 
only distinguished by their different lengths. After collecting a few 
of the offerings that had been made to the springs by the Indians 
we descended the hills, the clattering of our horses’ hoofs on the lava 
rang out with a bell-like ring, telling us plainly the nature of the lava 
crust over which we were traveling. The entire section was explored: 
the river passing Petlanco being followed up as far as possible, and 
then another trip was made by way of Ixcatlan to Tepelmeme and 
Concepcion from where we rode over the mountains striking Petlanco 
River which we again descended. On the banks of this river were 
noticed what appeared to be sections of a continuous wall of stone, 
which will be described later. 

A trip was made to Pueblo Viejo (Old Town), which is situ- 
ated not far from the Rio Salado where several mounds were seen. 
Some were uncovered, probably having been entered by Mexicans hunt- 
ing for buried treasure,as such was the nature of the excavations. Here 
we also saw some stone foundations and a number of mounds that 
had been so thoroughly explored as to show some very narrow under- 
ground rooms, the average width being from 3 to 4 ft. and about 6 
ft. in length. Their height could not well be ascertained as the floor 
was well covered with earth which had been washed in. Little of the 
thick layer of ground that covered the mound had filtered through as 
the slabs of rock were well hewn along the edges—some of the floors 
in the center of one mound were quite clean. The flat roof feature 
of the mound may be said to be the characteristic type of this section. 
The rooms ran thus +. The divisional walls between the rooms were 
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thick, and the low doorway was covered by a flat slab of rock. This 
lintel and parts of the wall were covered with plaster to a thickness 
of a quarter of an inch—this plaster was much the same as the lime 
plaster now used on the adobe houses of the Mexicans. This lime 
plaster painted red was not polished, as it could not well have been, 
but presented a rough uneven surface, without any writings or relief 
designs, but about a foot from the roof the wall had a 
sunken section I in. thick, 6 in. wide, and running sometimes the 
entire length of the wall. The ledge thus produced may have been 
intended to place idols on, but for this it seemed too narrow. 
While no writings were seen on the walls or on the sunken section 
it would appear that the sunken section was intended for that purpose. 
Another distinctive architectural feature was the walls, which were 
built of slabs of stone well hewn to a thickness of about I in. and 9 
to 12 in. in width and of varying lengths. These thin slabs were 
evenly cut and well laid. The walls also had heavier stones in the 
center, the thin bricks being principally used for the entrance. The 
whole building was carefully constructed and was certainly superior 
to the adobe class of architecture seen farther up the Rio Salado and 
in Teotitlan. Large slabs 2 ft. wide, 5 to 6 ft. long and about 7 in. 
thick, evenly hewn especially along the edges, formed the roof and 
held up the thick layer of earth. 

Notwithstanding that the mounds were isolated they were impor- 
tant graves or houses, and must have been opened about 80 years 
ago if not later, and doubtless contained valuable relics, possibly of 
gold and silver for which reason they attracted the attention of the 
treasure seekers. It is surprising and regrettable how many impor- 
tant finds have thus been made which, owing to the carelessness of 
the grave robbers or their ignorance, were melted into rings and other 
ornaments that could be easily sold. I have seen dozens of such rings 
made from rare gold idols. Another reason why these figures are 
melted by the finders is their fear of having them seized by the 
authorities, for the museums. 

Near Mejia we discovered the ruins of rude adobe dwellings; all 
that remained of them was a trace of earth walls that had crumbled 
to the surface of the ground. It may be mentioned that we were able 
to select a few adobes that were very well made, but did not contain 
even traces of straw, which is here put into the modern adobe; they 
were otherwise similar. Here also a number of mounds were seen 
that owing to the action of the floods did not have the usual artificial 
signs, and, to discover whether the mounds were artificial or not a 
heavv stone was let fall where we thought the mound roof was thin- 
nest. On the artificial mounds the sound produced was a dull thud, 
while on the natural hills the sound was, of course, different. By 
this method even the largest hills were sounded, but owing to the 
thicker layer of earth it was difficult to sound them at the top. How- 
ever on the partly washed sides of the hill the thud was distinctly 
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heard—indeed, on some mounds, by merely stamping the feet, the 
artificial character could be detected. From reliable authority we 
heard that on the mountains facing Mejia the remains of a large stone 
idol, the legs of which were said to have measured 4 ft. in length, 
were to be seen; our efforts to locate it were fruitless. We were also 
told that on the top of the mountain where the idol was said to be 
found there were ruins, and that the principal ruin was accessible, 
having steps leading up to it. This, together with the fact that it is 
situated on an eminence capable of easy defense would indicate that 
it had its importance. However, this is pure supposition founded on 
hearsay. 


Louts M. N. Forsytu. 


fof +h 

EARLIEST NOTICE THAT THE MUIR GLACIER WAS 
RECEDING.—When writing my article on Recent Variations of 
Glaciers’ 1 had not seen that written by Mr. Charles Hallock 
the year before my visit to the Muir Glacier in Alaska. My visit was 
made in 1886.- Mr. Hallock’s was in 1885, and, though lasting merely 
one day, his quick eye had observed the same evidences which I 
reported upon a year later, and which have been so fully confirmed by 
later observations. The paragraph relating to it is as follows: 

“  * * * Evidences are abundant that it [the Muir Glacier ] 
is continually receding. They are scored high up on the abutting rocks 
by the adamantine ice. They are attested by the stranded débris of 
the lateral moraines, and recorded in the written narratives of Van- 
couver, who speaks of his inability to enter this bay in 1793, which is 
now navigable 14 miles inland. Once the ice-field was level with the 
distant mountain tops; now it has settled, with melting and thaw, until 
the peaks are far above the surface. The annual accumulations are 
dissolving and diminishing faster than they can be replenished, and 
centuries hence snow will no longer be perpetual in the valleys. The 
warm hills will throw off their useless mantle, and nothing will remain 
of the Muir Glacier except a goodly stream and some tributary rills 
leaping with a musical cadence from the vernal melting among the 
peaks. The deep and cavernous gully which now retains the sub- 
glacial outflow of the ice-field will become an estuary of the ocean, and 
the legend of the Muir will be illustrated in parti-colored tapestry 
lining the verdant slopes and meadows with flowers and foliage. Per- 
haps some goodly village will nestle at the terminal moraine, as it now 
does in the Matterhorn among the Alps. Then all the soil deposited 
in the valleys and upon the hillsides will tell us of the wear and tear 
which even now is grinding down the mountains, of the denudation, 
pulverizing, leveling, and filling up of which the glacier has been the 
potent agent since the world began.” 


New Iberia, La. 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


*See RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. VIII, p. 113. 























FIG. I. VIEW SOUTH FROM OUTLET OF GREEN LAKE, MINN. MOUNDS 
ARE IN MIDDLE DISTANCE, PARTIALLY COVERED WITH TIMBER 


TRACES OF A VANISHED RACE IN KANDIYOHI COUNTY, 
MINNESOTA! 


ANDIYOHI County, Minnesota, is rich in the vestiges oi 

prehistoric occupation. The antiquity of the majority of 

these indications is attested by their present environment. 

For instance—on the east shore of Green Lake, near its 
outlet, extends a tract of land swelling southward by gradual ascent 
into a high morainic prairie. Centuries ago it was a gravel-strewn? 
sandy and wind-swept peninsula pushing out into the commingling 
waters of what then were the northwestern extension of the present 
Lake Calhoun, Green Lake, and the south fork of the north branch of 
the Crow River. 

In Fig. 1, as we face south from the present outlet of Green Lake 
the eye takes in the heavy woods now covering a portion of this once 
barren spot—their roots and tendrils, in many instances burrowing 
deep into the mounds themselves. To the right, following the curve 
of the shore, and as far inland as the illustration permits, is a glimpse 
of the former meeting place of the waters. Following a low, sandy 
road we reach the northeast extremity of this one time peninsula and 
find the vast reedy bed of a vanished lake shimmering in undulating 
sibilence at our feet. Beyond the broken fence the invading brush 
wood and young trees mark where an extensive ice ridge bears witness 
to the bleak winters and tempestuous springtides of prehistoric days. 

To this peninsula—easily accessible by water—and only from the 
south by land—these Amerinds brought their dead for burial. Some 
40 odd mounds of varying form and “height resulted (Fig. 2) among 
them being the two long, low mounds, noted in the sketch, trending 
S-30°-E and S-55°-E, respectively. Their original height must have 
heen 2 or 3 ft., now reduced fully one-half. 








‘See earlier articles in REcorDs OF THE Past, Vol. V, 1906, pp. 271-281, and Vol. VIII. 
1909, pp. 102-108 























FIG, 3. SKETCH OF THE MOUND EXCAVATED AUG. 20-21, 07. 


MADE BY 
MR. A. N. GILBERTSON. 


REDUCED FROM ORIGINAL DRAWING 
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FIG. 4. LOOKING SOUTH ALONG THE MAIN AND FAN TRENCHES AT CLOSE 
OF FIRST DAY’S WORK. TAGGART MOUND IN BACKGROUND 


As intimated at length by the writer in Recorps oF THE Past, Vol. 
V, No. LX, pp. 274-276, these are considered by some to be serpent 
mounds, representing the serpent in its dormant or quiescent state. 

From an analysis of the earth so far obtained from these particular 
mounds, at three different and far separated points, it radically differs 
from the present surface soil and vegetable mold now covering this 
ancient site. This “mound soil” is rich and black, and throughout is 
mingled with fragments of stone weapons and implements, numerous 
Hint, quartzite and granitic chippings, and, occasionally (found gener- 
ally in contiguity with the skeleton) various symbols molded from 2 
bluish clay, a grayish white as to surface, and mottled in places by 
a dark metallic enamel. 

When cut into, the original color of this pottery is a delicate blue. 
If a fragment is pulverized it mixes with water to the consistency of 
putty, and rehardens on exposure. 

That this “mound soil” was brought from some village site, or 
other place of common gathering, its nature and character make highly 
probable. The writer has been careful in excavating to dig away and 
lay back the present surface sod—when the distinct characteristics of 
this “mound mold,” and its original relation to the virgin soil is at 
once manifest. 

Not only has time covered the site of these mounds with a soil 
and verdure of its own, but a thick forest (Fig.1) of red, burr and 
black oak, mingled with elm. basswood, ironwood, poplar and many 
other varieties, has crept over the entire western side of this tract. 
extending inland eastward some 1,000 ft. 
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On August 20, 1907, through the courtesy of Mr. F. H. Harris, 
owner of the property, the writer in company with Messrs. A. N. Gil- 
bertson, Hanson and Findlay, began excavations in the northernmost 
mound but one, marked 3 in Fig. 2. Measurements and a diagram 
were made by Mr. Gilbertson as the work progressed. (Fig. 3.) The 
mound was 60 ft. long; with an average width of 50 and a height of 
5 ft. It trends exactly S-30°-E. Beginning at the north, a trench 
714 by 25 ft. was dug, and then widened into a fan trench with a 
length of 30 and a diameter of 28 ft. (Tig. 3.) 

















FIG. 5. BOULDER AND THE SHATTERED SKULL FOUND 
AT POINT “‘A”’ ON THE PLAN 


All the earth of this mound, while trenching, was carefully exam- 
ined with the result that there were found the usual and characteristic 
fragments of pottery, flint chippings, etc. Fig. 4 shows the progress 
made in the primary trench at the close of the first day, and the first 
stage of excavation of the fan trench. In the background is seen the 
mound which was opened by the Taggart brothers some 30 years ago, 
and mentioned by Mr. Upham, in volume II, page 242, Survey of 
Minnesota. They found within it a “hollow chamber, dome shaped, 
about 3 ft. high, with a flat floor which was on a level with the base 
of the mound.” 
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FIG. 7. FRAGMENTS OF THE SKELETON IN SITU; 
HERE RESTING ON THE VIRGIN SOIL 








FIG. 6. BASE OF SHAFT. REMAINS OF SITTING 
FIGURE FOUND AT THiS POINT 


On the morning of August 21, while working in the fan trench 
at “A” (Fig. 3) at a depth of 3 ft., a small granite boulder was 
encountered, measuring 36 in. in circumference, 15 in. in length, and 
weighing about 80 pounds. ‘Immediately under it lay the fragments 
of a shattered skull. (Fig. 5.) 

The boulder being carefully removed, a vertical shaft was sunk in 
the expectation of finding the rest of the skeleton: for from certain 
indications it was surmised that the body had been buried in a sitting 
position facing the northwest. We soon came upon evidence con- 
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firmatory of our supposition (Fig. 6) and upon turther excavation 
uncovered the left femur, a portion of the tibia, a fragment of the 
right ilium, and the sacrum. (Fig. 7.) 

There were several things in connection with the manner of the 
burial of this body, suggesting immolation. Everything, as found, 
pointed to a violent death in situ—that the victim had been placed 
alive, in a sitting posture, facing the northwest, the ponderous stone 
hurled upon his head—and the burial completed. 

Attention is called fo this boulder, a fine, close-grained granite. 
The part which rested on the broken skull is eaten away by contact 

















FIG. 8. THE REMAINS OF THE SKELETON FOUND IN 
THE PLACE OF PRE-EMINENT BURIAL, “B,” FIG. 3 


with the decomposing head to a depth of 4 to % of an in., and extends 
along the surface in a vertical gash for some 7 or 8 in. 

The skull differs essentially from those hitherto found in these 
mounds. The latter are Comparatively thin. This one is very thick, 
measuring from 14 to 3% of an in. in thickness. It is of an inferior 
type and reminds one of some of the cranial finds in the loess. 
The line of contact of the superimposed boulder is clearly defined in 
the photograph in the lighter tone, on the left of the suture, and 
extending backward diagonally across the point of fracture. 
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FIG. 9. THE REMAINS OF THE FOUR SKELETONS, POINT “C,” FIG. 3. 
THE SKULLS FILLED WITH SAND AND GRAVEL WERE 
NEARLY IN PERFECT CONDITION WHEN FOUND, 

BUT CRUMBLED ON EXPOSURE 


Continuing our excavations toward the center, and on a line 
northwestward from “A” Fig. 3, on the same level as indicated in Fig. 
7, we came upon part of a skeleton, evidently that of a man of large 
stature, “B” Fig. 3, and consisting of the left ilium, the femora and 
tibie (Fig. 8). These were preserved from decay because they were 
almost covered by the sand and gravel of the virgin soil, the mound- 
soil having obliterated the rest of the skeleton with its usual thorough- 
ness. Is there any significance in the position of these two bodies, 
the one to the other? This remnant of a crouching figure, with its 
suggestions of mental and physical inferiority, its crushed skull facing 
northwestward under the heavy boulder, and, in front, but a few feet 
away, these fragments of a higher type occupying the place of pre- 
eminent burial? 

At “C” Fig. 3, four skulls and several of the larger bones of the 
skeletons were brought to light. The skulls were filled with sand 
and gravel, and were in excellent preservation; but on exposure to the 
air crumbled rapidly, and only portions of them could be preserved. 
(Fig. 9.) 

On August 22 we opened a small mound in Section 29, Fig. 2, 
some 3 ft. high, 20 ft. long, and 15 ft. wide. This mound with many 
others lies in a field that has been under cultivation for a generation, 
and its original size has been much diminished. 





*T am informed that from measurements recently made they indicate a man of over 6 ft. 
in height. 
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After cutting through some 14 in. of friable soil the original 
mound mold was reached, which grew denser and harder the deeper 
it was excavated, until it yielded only to the most vigorous use of the 
pick. In the exact center of the mound the remains of a large skeleton 
‘were uncovered: being the femora and the skull, the latter crushed out 
of shape. 

The results of our excavations, both here and at other points, 
during 1907, were sent to Prof. A. E. Jenks, Department of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota, to whose interest and substantial aid what- 
ever success has been achieved, is due. 

Horatio GATES. 

The Rectory, Willmar, Minn. 


fff 
BOOK REVIEWS 


BEITRAGE ZUR KENNTNIS DES KARMELS' 


HE author of this monograph, a scion of an ancient Bernese 
family, and a pupil of Albert Socin’s, spent a number of 
years in the Imperial German Diplomatic Service at Beirut 
and Constantinople, and was appointed in 1890 gentleman- 

in-waiting to the German Empress. Having been obliged to resign 
the latter position on account of ill health, he returned to Syria in 1905 
and made a prolonged stay in Haifa and later on in the German sana- 
torium on Mount Carmel, where he employed his enforced leisure in 
a thorough and careful investigation of the surrounding country, 
the results of which are embodied in the work under notice. He was 
peculiarly fitted for the task both by his intimate knowledge of the 
Arabic language and the antiquities of the country, as well as by 
the experience he had gained of the manners and customs of the 
people in the course of his duties as attaché of the Imperial German 


Consulate at Beirut and in various journeys through different parts 


of Palestine and Syria. 

The region described is remarkable in many ways. The greater 
portion of it lies within the confines of Mount Carmel itself, together 
with the adjacent strip of seashore; but the author includes in it a 
portion of the plain lying to the south of the mountain, since its soil 
is of the same ferruginous character as that of Mount Carmel and 
is sharply distinguished from the white calcareous soil of the sur- 
rounding country, the difference in geological formation also affecting 


*Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Karmels, by Count Eberhard von Milinen, Part I and II. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-V ereins, vol. xxx, 1907, pp. 117-207; vol. xxxi, 1908, pp. 
1-238. With 109 Illustrations, chiefly from photographs taken by the author, and two Maps. 
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the nature of the vegetation, which is richer and more diversified in 
the Carmel region. The fauna, too, is peculiar, a number of wild 
animals, such as the leopard and the wolf, occuring here, which are 
not found elsewhere in Palestine; and the inhabitants present many 
characteristics, both racial and linguistical, quite distinct from those 
of the people in the adjacent districts. Moslems, both peasants and 
Bedouins, Druses, Persian Babis, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
dwell on the slopes of the mountain in almost perfect harmony, 
although occasional quarrels between Druses and Bedouins may occur. 
The government is carried on by the village chiefs under the supervi- 
sion of the authorities at Haifa, but there are no resident Turkish 
officials in the mountain district. 

The oldest portion of the inhabitants are the Moslem peasants; 
that they are of very mixed race is scarcely to be wondered at when 
we recollect the number of successive waves of invasion that have 
passed over Palestine, each new wave driving the survivors of the 
former ones into the mountain fastnesses, and that Mount Carmel 
remained in the possession of the Crusaders for about 200 years. The 
author distinguishes two main types, the one tall, robust, and blond, 
the other small, dark, and well proportioned; but similar types may be 
found side by side in other parts of Syria and Palestine. The Bedouins 
are at the present day of very little importance, although 200 years 
ago they ruled over the mountain. The rest of the population has 
settled on Mount Carmel within recent years. Since there are no 
government officials in the mountain district, the Turkish element is 
completely lacking. 

The chief interest centers around the numerous ruins, both pre- 
historic and medizeval, which have never been systematically examined 
until now. Few of the many travelers who visit Palestine ever think 
of turning aside from the beaten track to explore this mountain, so 
rich in natural beauties and historical associations, and the author has 
had ample opportunities for making new discoveries in this long- 
neglected region. He has visited and described the ruins of more 
than 20 Crusaders’ castles which are not marked on any of the maps 
hitherto published: and the numerous prehistoric ruins, among which 
are several sanctuaries or “High Places,’ appear to have equally 
escaped the notice of former travelers. 

The greater number of the castles built by the Crusaders are 
situated on the eastern slope of the mountain and form a continuous 
chain extending from a point nearly above Haifa far to the south. 
These fortresses commanded the road leading along the foot of Mount 
Carmel from the sea coast to the plain of Esdraelon, and at the same 
time protected the important castle of Athlith on the coast, the Castel- 
lum Peregrinorum (Chateau des Pélérins) of the chroniclers, which 
on the north was sheltered by the promontory of Carmel running down 
to the sea, and on the south was guarded by a line of smaller forts 
stretching along the sand dunes. Among the best preserved of these 
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castles are the Chirbet Rushmia, near the German sanatorium (Part 
I], pp. 32-34), and el-Kerak in the southern part of the mountain (ibid. 
p. 133); but the greater number appear to be completely ruined, the 
crosses sculptured on the building-stones affording in some cases the 
only means of identifying them. The castles on the seaboard are in 
a better state of preservation, and the author has been able to give 
some good photographs of those at et-Tire (ibid. pp. 60-61) and 
Athlith (ibid. pp. 173-176). 

Roman ruins are found at several points on the mountain (see pp. 
So, 139, 208, etc.) ; the villa described on p. 80 is of especial interest 
on account of the richness of its decoration. We are inclined to regard 
the towers mentioned on p. 119, which the author refers to the stone 
age, as Roman watch- or signal-towers. The one represented in 
Fig. 50 closely resembles many of the Roman towers in the East Jor- 
dan country; and since the great Roman camp of el-Lejjin was 
situated not far to the southeast of Mount Carmel, we should cer- 
tainly expect to find watch-towers placed upon this important point 
of vantage. 

Among the prehistoric ruins described in this work one of the 
most interesting is that called A’rag ez-Zighan, which is treated of by 
the author in great detail on pp. 37-46, and with its niche (the photo- 
graph of which, Fig. 17, is placed upside down), its great cromlech, 
and its other buildings appears to have formed a sanctuary of some 
sort, although it cannot be considered as a genuine “High Place.” 
An example of the latter class is found at the extreme southern end 
of the mountain, at Nebi Tata (p. 246), and, although actually used 
as a Moslem shrine, is rightly considered by the author to go back a 
remote antiquity. 

We cannot enter into all the interesting details with which this 
work abounds, but the foregoing selection will give a sufficient idea of 
the rich mass of material the author has collected. 

The formal disposition of the work is hardly less admirable than 
its contents. The first part (Allgemeiner Teil) treats of the dialectical 
peculiarities of the region, its geographical boundaries and geological 
formation, its flora and fauna, and its inhabitants, the religious, politi- 
cal, and economic condition of the latter being described in great 
detail. There is hardly any subject connected with the life of the people 
that is not touched upon; and an appendix containing two short tales 
in Arabic with translations gives a specimen of the language spoken 
by them and affords an insight into their way of thinking. 

The second part (Spesieller Teil) is devoted to the description of 
the mountain, its villages, and its ruins, and is arranged topographic- 
ally, so that it may be used by future travelers as a guide-book to the 
region. This arrangement has the disadvantage of separating things 
that properly belong together, and it would, in our opinion, have been 
preferable if the descriptions of the various ruins and monuments had 
been placed in a chapter by themselves, with cross-references to the 
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topographical part. At least there should have been an index enabling 
the reader to look up all passages relating to any particular class of 
monuments. The omission of head-lines to the pages, due probably to 
the mode of publication in a journal, is also a serious inconvenience, 
especially in the second part. We trust that the author will remedy 
these slight defects in the enlarged English edition of his work which 
he contemplates publishing, and which we trust will not be too long 
deferred. As the author composed his work while in the Holy Land, 
where he had but few books at his disposal, he was unable to give 
references to the works of his predecessors; these references, we trust, 
will also be added in the English edition. : 

In the meanwhile, no lover of Palestine capable of reading it in 
the original should fail to acquaint himself with the contents of this 
scholarly and carefully written work. As these lines are being written, 
we hear that the author has been appointed consul-general of the 
German Empire at Damascus, a position which will afford him the 
most favorable opportunities for further investigations in the fields 
of Syrian ethnology and archeology. 

Rupo-pu E. BrtNnnow. 

Princeton, N. J., May, 19009. 


$f 
PEERLESS ALASLA’ 


All classes of readers will be equally interested in this valuable 
book upon Alaska. In it he will find the facts most helpful to the 
tourist, as well as those for the economist, the anthropologist, the 
elacialist, and the historian. The illustrations are most interesting 
and helpful. No one can read the volume without partaking of the 
author’s enthusiasm for his subject. 


op f 
ANCIENT PERSIAN LEXICON AND TEXTS: 


This volume, numbers 2 and 3 of vol. 1, of Vanderbilt University 
Studies, presents on opposite pages a transliteration and a translation 
of the inscriptions of Behistan, Persepolis, Naks-i-Rustam, Susa, Suez, 
Kerman, Elvend, Van, Hamadan and Murghab as well as a few seal, 
weight and vase inscriptions. A lexicon of Ancient Persian occupies 
the latter portion of the book. 


*Peerless Alaska: Our Cache near the Pole. by Charles Ha'lock, M.A., Founder of 
“Forest and Stream.” and Dean of American Sportsmen. Pp. 224; 18 illustrations. $1.25. 
Broadway Publishing Company, New York, 1908. 

“Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts of the Achemenidan Inscriptions Transliterated and 
Translated with Special Reference to Their Re-examination. By Herbert Cushing Tolman, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. Vanderbilt University, pp. xii, 134. Van- 
derhilt University, Nashville, 1908. 
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READINGS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY‘ 


This volume although in text-book form is of wider interest than 
ordinary text-books and so of value to general readers. It is prepared 
to accompany the Development of Modern Europe. The special value 
and interest of the book lies in its being a compilation of contemporary 
historical writings covering the “XVII century, the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Period.” A second volume on Europe since the 
Congress of Vienna is in preparation. A condensed bibliography of 
22 pages adds greatly to the value of the book. 


fo 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


OLDEST MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Dr. J. C. Bridge 
maintains that the horn and flute are the oldest musical instruments. 


EXCAVATIONS OF ROMAN FORT AT NEWSTEAD.— 
The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland has been carrying on excava- 
tions on the Roman fort at Newstead. About 2,000 relics have been 
taken out. 


STATUE IN TOMB NEAR THEBES.—Reports say that 
Mr. Theodore M. Davis has found a magnificent alabaster statue of 
the wife of Tut-ankh-Amen, Pharaoh of the XVIII dynasty. It was 
found in a tomb at Thebes. 


WASHINGTON ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—At the 
annual meeting of the Washington Anthropological Society, held on 
April 20, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes was elected president; Mr. James 
Mooney vice-president, and Mr. John R. Swanton, secretary. 


REMAINS OF IRON AGE IN SCOTLAND.—At a recent 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, there was given an 
account of the excavation of two cairns containing remains of the Iron 
Age. Finds included a quernstone, a whetstone, iron knife (5 in. 
long), iron spearhead, iron nails, a pick made of an antler, a spindle- 
whorl of deer horn, bone buttons, two bracelets of colored glass, frag- 
ments of pottery, and pieces of Samian ware. 





‘Readings in Modern European History. A collection of extracts from. the sources 
chosen with the purpose of illustrating some of the chief phases of the development of 
Europe during the last 200 years. By James Harvey Robinson, Professor of History in 
Columbia University, and Charles A. Beard, Adjunct Professor of Politics in Columbia 
University. Volume I, The Eighteenth Century: The French Revolution and the Napoleoni- 
Feriod, pp. xx, 210. Ginn & Co., Boston and New York, 1908. Postage paid, $1.50. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ARCHEOLOGY AND HIsS- 
TORY OF MEXICO.—"By an executive decree of January 28, 1909, 
on February 1 of that year the departments of natural history of the 
National Museum of Mexico became an independent establishment 
under the name of ‘National Museum of Natural History,’ and the 
institution which has hitherto borne the name of National Museum 
became the ‘National Museum of Archzeology and History.’ ” 


FRAGMENT OF ANCIENT GREEK EMBROIDERY.—In 
the Eremitage at St. Petersburg are fragments of a piece of ancient 
Greek embroidery, probably the only such piece in existence. It was 
found in the Crimea near Kertsch in the Kuban district, preserved 
by the presence of saltpeter in the tomb. One of the fragments shows 
Greek inscriptions and designs in the style of vases dating from the 
time of Pericles. It shows that the Greeks favored rhythmic lines, 
graceful spirals and curves in the textile industry as well as in pottery 
and metal work. The background is a fine claret-red material. The 
fragments when fitted together, form a piece 534 in. broad. The 
design is graceful, artistic and well conceived. 


RELICS OF CAVE-DWELLERS.—Interesting discoveries in 
a cavern at Wookey Hole in the Mendip Hills, near Wells, England, 
have been reported. ‘‘Perhaps,” says the Daily Telegraph, “the finest 
known deposits of the relics of the cave-dwellers of the period which 
preceded and coincided with the Roman occupation of Britain has been 
brought to light.” Near the surface were fragments of Roman pot- 
tery, human remains and a few coins. Lower were bone, bonze and 
iron objects with pottery and bones both human and animal. Some 
Celtic objects from an earlier period including sepulchral urns and 
cooking vessels, some of which were beautifully decorated, were also 
brought to light. 


THE WRITTEN DOCUMENTS OF MINOAN CRETE.— 
“The Clarendon Press will shortly issue the first volume of Scripta 
Minoa: The Written Documents of Minoan Crete by Dr. Arthur J. 
Evans. It deals specially with the earlier pictographic script. The 
first part is of an introductory character, giving a general view of the 
progress of the discoveries. the successive types of script, and their 
relation to one another. The chronological limits of each class and 
its respective place in the history of Minoan civilization are indi- 
cated and by means of numerous tables comparisons are instituted with 
the early scripts of Cyprus, Anatolia and Pheenicia. 

“In the second part, the evolution of the hieroglyphic system of 
Crete is traced from the more primitive pictographs. Pictographic 
plates and copies are given of all the documents of this class and a 
catalogue raisonné of all the characters vet discovered: and various 
formule are critically examined.” [Athenzum, London.] 
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CINERARY URNS IN SURREY.—Three cinerary urns of 
ditferent sizes and shapes were found in December at Puttenham, 
Surrey, England. There was also a bronze brooch or fibula, appar- 
ently of the Romano-Britsh period. The largest urn is 9% in. high, 
the others 334 in. by 434 in. and 1% in. by 5 in. They are of light 
grayish ware without ornamentation. Each contained cremated 
remains; the earth in them was composed mainly of bone dust. 


BRITISH SCHOOL TO EXCAVATE ON MALTA.—The 
British School of Archeology at Rome plans to begin in May a study of 
prehistoric remains on Malta. Here new examples of dolmens have 
been discovered recently. The most important monuments, however, 
are the sanctuaries of Gigantia, Hagrar-Kim and Mndidra which seem 
to have been originally burial places and later became the seats of 
hero worship. Dr. T. Ashby and Mr. T. E. Peet will carry on the 
work. 


WORK AT DELOS.—In a paper before the French Archzolog- 
ical School at Athens, M. Holleaux reported progress in the explora- 
tions at Delos. Traces of two large buildings, probably temples, have 
been uncovered next the temple of the Delians previously identified. 
One is identified as the Temple of the Athenians. A semi-circular 
base with sockets for 7 statues was found, indicating that this was 
the “Temple of Seven Statues” as the Temple of the Athenians was 
usually called. The other building M. Holleaux considers the “poros | 
temple’’ mentioned in the inscriptions. 


CIVILIZATION OF LEUCADIA.—In upholding his theory 
that Leucadia is the Homeric Ithaca, Doctor Dorpfeld maintains that 
the quantities of earthenware, weapons and domestic implements 
found there ‘“‘show great similarity to the objects discovered at Zerella 
by Mr. Ware and at Sesklos by M. Tsountas, and in the second City 
of Troy.’ Doctor Dorpfeld believes them the work of an Archean 
civilization in northern and western Greece, contemporary with the 
Mycenean Age. These remains are primitive in artistic value and 
their adaptation to practical needs—a difficulty explained by the fact 
that this was on the outskirts of the Achzan civilization. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF HULL MUSEUM.—The Hull 
Museum (England) recognizes the educational possibilities of an 
institution of its kind and accordingly arranges to have classes accom- 
panied by teachers visit the museum during school hours. The Cura- 
tor gives them a lesson, using the museum specimens as illustrative 
material. Usually about an hour is allowed after the lesson for look- 
ing around. Local history is naturally prominent among the subjects 
treated, but broader topics such as Prehistoric Man, The Romans in 
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Yorkshire, Races of Mankind, as well as various branches of natural 
history are also presented to the classes. 


RELICS FROM PERU.—An English antiquarian, Mr. Hewitt 
Myring, has recently collected some 2,000 specimens of pottery and 
weapons of the ancient Peruvians. The relics were found under an old 
Inca burying ground 200 miles inland from Lima. In each grave 
were found remains of food and glazed clay jugs. Great urns, some 
of them 6 ft. long and so heavy that it required 3 men to carry them, 
were found buried beside mummies. Most of them had the features 


of the dead carved either on the upper part of the urn, or on a solid 
stand beneath. 


ANIMISTIC FORMS OF FLINTS.—Lieutenant-colonel 
Underwood read a paper in December before the East Anglican Society 
of Prehistorians on Animistic Forms of Palaeolithic and Other Flints 
Found in the Ipswich and Dovecourt Districts and Other Places. 
Among other things he said in substance: ‘All art must have had 
a beginning, and the evolution of art doubtless sprang from early 
man noting the remarkable likeness of flint nodules to animal forms 
and improving these by a chip here and there, thereby producing an 
eye, a snout or a pedestal. He contended that this supposition was 
infinitely more probable than that all these fractures in the proper 
place were purely accidental coincidences.” 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR MAU.—Prof. August Mau 
died on March 6, 1909. Although born at Kiel, Germany (1840), 
Doctor Mau spent most of his life in Italy. As a member of the Ger- 
man Archeological Institute in Rome he carried on important work in 
connection with the restoration of Pompeii and other ancient cities. 
On his 60th birthday, American friends sent him a gift of several 
thousand dollars, which he used in having copies made of paintings 
found on the walls of Pompeiian ruins, which copies were sent to 
American universities and institutions. Among his writings are 
Geschichte der Decorativen IVandmaleret in Pompeii; Pompeii in 


Leben und Kunst; Fuhrer durch Pompeti; and Pompetanische 
Beitrige. . 


EXPLORATIONS AT TAKHT-I-BAHI, INDIA.—The Gov- 
ernment Archeologist for the Northwestern Frontier Circle in India 
writes of the explorations at Takht-i-Bahi: “We have here not only 
one of the most valuable sites on the frontier, but, indeed, one of the 
most interesting of the really ancient sites in India. In matter of 
style and artistic feeling as well as of execution the range is from the 
extreme of excellence to the extreme of degeneration. Apparently 
Takht-i-Bahi was founded in those remote times when Gandhara art 
was at its very height, and occupied from that time until the school 
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had nearly run its course. No other theory would explain the 
extremes met with. It is already clear that Takht-i-Bahi must have 
always been one of the chief centers of the Buddhist cult in those 
regions,” 


THE POSSIBLE IDENTIFICATION OF THE AHASUE- 
RUS OF ESTHER WITH ASTYAGES.—In the article upon Solar 
Lelipses in Ancient History, in the RECORDS OF THE Past for Novem- 
ber-December, 1908, p. 280, the above identification was referred to 
as possible and probable. A correspondent points out that in a pre- 
vious paragraph it is stated that, according to Scaliger and others, 
the names Cyaxares and Ahasuerus are identical, the one being the 
Grecized form of the other. The apparent discrepancy would have 
been removed by the insertion of a single sentence stating that 
Ahasuerus, like Pharaoh and Caesar, was a dynastic and not a personal 
name. The ordinary identification of the Ahasuerus of Esther with 
Xerxes would encounter the same difficulty as would the identification 
with Astyages. 


PLANS FOR THE NEW MEXICAN MUSEUM.—The 
board of the newly established New Mexican Museum held its first 
meeting on April 7, 1909. Judge John R. McFie was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. R. W. Corwin, vice-president; and Mr. Nathan Jaffa, secre- 
tary and treasurer. An executive committee consisting of Governor 
Curry, Mr. Jaffa and Judge McFie was designated. This committee 
was directed to proceed with the restoration of the Old Palace in 
conformity with old Spanish architecture. The Old Palace was 
accepted for the Museum, and the committee directed to take pos- 
session as soon as proper arrangements for lighting and heating could 
be made. The executive committee was also instructed to draft rules 
and regulations for the government of the board and the Museum, 
the rules to be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the board. 


CHRISTIAN REMAINS AT WAD-EL-HADAD.—Professor 
Sayce reports the discovery of early Christian remains at Wad-el- 
Hadad, on the Blue Nile, where the foundations of a rest-house for 
the Irrigation Department were being dug. “A number of graves 
were found containing skeletons, with feet to the east. Round the 
head of each was a quantity of pottery, consisting of bowls and jars, 
all in a good state of preservation. The bowls are, for the most part, 
of dark clay and decorated with Nubian patterns. On one of them is 
a Coptic processional cross, and the same emblem is scratched inside 
the lips of the jars where it is associated with two other Christian 
emblems, the fish and the palm-branch.”” “The chief interest of the 
discovery lies in the fact that it is the first time that Christian remains 
have been found so far south.” At a little distance from the graves 
are two mounds called by the natives Beyt-el-Anak—the House of 
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Anak—which probably mark the site of the church and monastery. 
The ruins are probably from the VII or VIII century. 


WORK AT CORINTH.—At a meeting of the American School 
of Classical Studies held in Athens, Mr. B. H. Hill told of the work 
carried on at Corinth in the exploration of 4 chief centers—the Agora, 
the Fountain of Glauce, the Theater and the Fountain of Peirene. 
On the Agora site were found the foundations of a small sanctuary 
with remains of friezes, architraves and cornices, also a colonnade of 15 
Corinthian columns with their capitals ornamented with simplified 
acanthus, lions’ heads, claws and wings. As there were num- 
erous fragments of the pediments, a complete restoration seems pos- 
sible. Near the columns was a stairway, leading to a large temple 60 
yards to the west. The walls of an ancient aqueduct of early Christian 
times were discovered near the Peirene fountain. Four reservoirs, 
carved out of the rock and vaulted, were unearthed. Among the Chris- 
tian debris were found 4 statues. The discovery of the ancient road 
to Sicyon is important in determining the orientation of certain build- 
ings mentioned by ancient writers in relation to the Sicyonian way. 


DOCTOR MACKENZIE’S WORK IN SARDINIA.—At a 
recent meeting of the British School at Rome, Dr. Duncan Mackenzie 
read a paper covering his work in Sardinia during 1908. An interesting 
specimen of the nuraghi was examined at Voes, in the north central 
part of the island. “It is a massive triangular building, of a strongly 
fortified character, with the entrance on the south side. On the ground 
floor are 4 circular chambers with beehive roofs; that in the center 
of the triangle is the usual central chamber of the nuraghe while the 
other 3 are within the angles of the triangle, which have rounded 
external contours.” A small, open court with a doorway at each side 
opening into the chambers in two corners leads to the central chamber. 
On the left of the entrance is the stairway to the upper story (no 
longer extant) and on the right the guardian’s niche. In the thickness 
of the wall are two long, curving corridors, which were, perhaps, 
places of refuge in time of war; above these are other corridors. 

Near the village of Paulilatino in the center of the island is the 
fortress of Nossia, a nuraghe of a type hitherto unknown. The build- 
ing is a fortified “quadranglar citadel of irregular rhomboidal shape, 
with a round tower at each corner, and the center is not the main 
ground-floor beehive chamber which forms the true heart of every 
nuraghe, but an: open quadrangle with stout walls.” The towers 
at the corners are entered from the interior of the court yard. The 
central space originally contained circular huts. some traces of which 
remain. This nuraghe, evidently surrounded by’ huts, was possibly 
the citadel of an independent village, instead of being the residence of 
some chief, as seems to have been the case with most of the nuraghi. 

Doctor Mackenzie also found several examples of dolmens. onlv 
one clear example of which had been known previously on the island. 
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These discoveries give more evidence for the supposed development 
of the “tombs of the giants” from dolmens. “The first of these to be 
studied was the rock-cut tomb of Maone, near Benetutti, which, while 
it has the characteristic large cover-slab of the dolmen, consists of 
a rectangular chamber cut in the rock, the upper part only of the sides 
being constructed of rough-coursed masonry; whereas the sides of a 
normal dolmen are constructed of orthostatic slabs.” 

Another, the dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu, is of a more advanced 
type, nearly a “giant’s tomb.”” The cover- -slab is there, but broken 
longitudinally ; a second one was probably present to cover the front of 
the cella. ‘‘The slab was supported by orthostatic slabs at the sides 
and the back; and behind there are traces of an apse-like wall of 
enclosure, which, carried along toward the front on either side of the 
walls of the cella, is a characteristic feature of the ‘tombs of the 
giants,’ but is also an intrinsic element in the dolmens in localities 
where ‘tombs of the giants,’ do not exist.” 

Not far from this last, are two “giants’ tombs.’’ One has the 
frontal semicircle constructed of orthostatic slabs, with rough-coursed 
masonry above. A unique feature was a hidden entrance into the 
cella at one side, in addition to the usual small hole in the center of 
the facade. 


EXCAVATIONS L Excavations on the sup- 
posed site of ancient Jericho, a collection of mounds not far from 
Ericha near the Dead Sea, have brought:forth interesting results. 
There were 7 mounds in the area investigated. Eight feet below the 
surface, the exterior wall of the city was found. It consisted of 3 
parts. “The natural rock foundation is overlaid with a filling of loam 
or fine gravel a meter or so deep upon which a sloping rubble wall, 
heavily bulging externally is superimposed to a height of 20 ft., the 
breadth being from 6% ft. to 8 ft. The wall is built of well-laid rub- 
ble, which becomes finer toward the top. Enormous blocks are par- 
itally employed for the lower part of the wall. Everv interstice is 
most carefully filled in, so as to offer no advantage to the implements 
of destruction of a hostile force. Finally, upon this imposing founda- 
tion is the fortification wall, properly built of clay-bricks.” In one 
place the brick wall is 8 ft. high, but seems to have been higher origi- 
nally. It is estimated that the walls extended goo yds.; 450 yds. have 
been laid bare. “To the north the fortifications are breached by a large 
heap of rubbish which would seem to indicate that enemies must 
have penetrated here on some occasion.” 

Inside the wall was a double-walled citadel with corner towers. 
Below it are the remains of older houses, probably of Canaanitish 
times. Two areas were laid bare in order to study the domestic archi- 
tecture and implements of the buildings of Jericho. At one point 
Moslem graves appeared first, then relics of late Jewish-Hellenistic 
times, characteristic sherds and jugs, handles with Rhodic stamps and 
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afterward with Aramaic legends. At last, the well-preserved ruins of 
about 30 houses with common connecting walls and separated in one 
direction by a narrow lane were found. The walls were standing 3 
it. high. Door apertures were intact and one sewer was found. The 
exact line between Canaanitish and late Jewish could not be deter- 
mined, but the site seems to have been occupied from 2000 B. C. until 
nearly the beginning of the Christian era. _ All the houses are one- 
roomed. 

Roughly classified, the finds belong to 3 periods; the articles 
found in the purely Canaanitish houses in the citadel; the Israelitish 
remains discovered in the middle of the plateau; objects from the 
large settlement on the north slope between the citadel and the outer 
wall. Among the Canaanitish pottery fragments 4 periods were trace- 
able. The older vessels have rims clamped on to aid in holding them on 
the head. Others were neckless kettle-shaped vessels and amphore with 
necks and side handles. All are thick-walled, often covered with white 
glaze and sometimes painted with stripes of yellow ochre. The fact 
that the Canaanitish pottery disappeared suddenly points to an utter 
destruction of the city. There was no trace of any Babylonian or other 
eastern influence. No bronze was found. 

In the Israelitish settlements numerous articles of domestic use 
were found. The discovery in one of the houses of two Cyprian jugs 
of red earth indicated the date as the VIII century B. C. One house, 
evidently abandoned because of a fire, was well preserved. It had an 
uncovered courtyard. Water vessels, dishes, plates, jugs and 
amphore, a red sandstone mill for grinding grain, lamps, torchsockets, 
iron vessels and handles of deer horn were discovered. The earthen- 
ware was variously decorated, some with concentric circles, others 
with white and red on a dark background, or red on a light background. 
Some are similar to the ceramics of Crete. 

A still later deposit was found near the so-called Well-Hill in 
houses immediately under the top soil, where fragments of Attic 
vases of the V and IV centuries B. C. were unearthed. Coins of early 
Byzantine times were picked up. Certain glass vessels, it is thought, 
will be of great value in tracing the history of Oriental glass work. 


FINDS NEAR THE MONS JANICULUM, ROME.—Mr. 
George Wurts, the present owner of the Villa Sciarra at the foot of 
the Mons Janiculum, Rome, found in 1906 many marbles while laying 
the foundations for a gardener’s house. Among them was a votive 
altar to the Syrian god Addoas, one to Jupiter Keraunios or Fulgura- 
tor and to the Nymphs Furrinz, and a Greek inscription concerning 
certain works accomplished by a devotee named Gaionas. [See 
RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. VI, 1907, p. 344.] The texts discovered 
showed that the lower part of the old Villa Sciarra marked the site 
of the sacred grove of Furrina where Caius Gracchus was put to death 
in 121 B. C.; also that the springs in the grove brought about the 
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evolution of the old local goddess Furrina into a group of aquatic 
Nymphs; lastly, that at the time of Antonines a section of the grove 
and at least one of the springs became the property of a Syrian colony 
which was given permission to build a national chapel and to set up a 
fountain for the use of its attendants. 

In view of these facts, Prof. Paul Gauckler undertook a thorough 
examination of the ground. It has been found that the original sanc- 
tuary built by Gaionas toward the end of the II century must have 
come to grief because of unfavorable position and therefore another 
was built at a higher level. This has no foundations and is of poor 
materials but its plan is remarkable. “It comprises a central assembly- 
room of considerable dimensions, facing east with a triangular altar 
in the middle, and a square one in the apse over which a mutilated 
marble statue was lying, probably of a Jupiter Serapis, or a Roman- 
ized Baal.” Around are 5 or 6 chapels in which the triangular shape 
prevails. On February 6, 1909, at the eastern end of the group a large 
triangular altar with a rim or raised border was discovered. 

Two feet below the floor were statues of gods; one, perfect, 
represented Bacchus, with head and hands heavily gilded; the other 
is an exquisite image of a young Isis which Lanciani believes to be 
an original Egyptian work. This statue, which is of black basalt, 
appears to have been knocked off its altar or pedestal by a blow on the 
forehead, which broke it in pieces. The pieces, however, are well 
preserved. 

The most important find of all was within the high altar of the 
main chapel, beneath the feet of the Jupiter-Baal. In a hiding place 
about I ft. square, lined with plaster, part of a human skull was found. 
“There were no traces of jaws or teeth or incinerated bones, nor of 
goblets, medals, jewelry, and other such funeral Azyyjiea. The section 
of the skull appears to have been neatly cut, to fit the size of the hole 
which was to guard the secret of its origin for nearly 20 centuries.” 
Professor Gauckler advanced the conjecture that we may have in this 
piece of skull the evidence of a human sacrifice “of consecration.” This 
would be the first evidence of a human holocaust ever found in Rome. 

In. the triangular altar at the eastern end of the building was 
found a similar hiding place containing a bronze (?) figure of Mithras 
Leontokephalos (?) wound with the coils of a snake, whose head 
bends forward above that of the god. Five chicken’s eggs were left as 
iood for the snake, one placed at each coil. In some way these were 
broken, so that their yokes mixed with dust and lime encrusted the 
figure making identification uncertain until taken from the hiding 
place. It is hoped to remove the altar bodily to the Museo Nazionale, 
where a more thorough examination will be possible. These discov- 
eries are important in connection with the study of the practise of for- 
eign superstitions at Rome. . 

Professor Gauckler attributes the fact that the statues were found 
concealed to some such incident as this: about the middle of the TV 
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century the worshipers in this Syrian chapel must have joined forces 
with the w orshipers of Mithras who were engaged in a war against 
the overpowering Christian influence; they must have had to face the 
same decree of suppression issued by Gracchus in 377, which put an 
end to the practise of foreign superstitions in Rome. 

Mr. St. Clair Baddeley believes this was not a Mithrzeum, consid- 
ering the gods Semitic, not Arian. “The bronze figure,” he says, “‘is 
more probably the Dea Syra, or Atargatis, child of the Dragon, that 
coils around her in 6 folds, and whose crested head rests upon her 
forehead.” 


THE HARVARD EXPEDITION TO SAMARIA.—In April, 
1908, an expedition from Harvard University (the expenses paid 
by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of New York) began work on the site of 
Samaria. Actual digging was continued from time to time until late 
in August. It was originally intended that Prof. George A. Reisner 
should have charge of the work, but as he was engaged in work in 
Egypt, Dr. Gottlieb Schumacher, of Haifa, was put in charge. Pro- 
tessor Reisner, however, looked over the ground, and w ith Doctor 
Schumacher planned the campaign. Other members of the party 
were Mr. David Gordon Lyon, Mr. Clarence S. Fisher, and Mr. 
Oric Bates. 

The site is a hill rising about 350 ft. above the surrounding valley 
and about 1,450 ft. above the sea. The ascent is steep, but is less so 
on the eastern side. The hill is terraced and under cultivation. On 
the eastern slope is the village of Sebastizeh, while the western slope 
is partially occupied by the ruins of two towers, flanking the gate- 
way through an ancient wall. The principal path runs from this 
gateway to the town, passing a long row of columns—forming part 
of a colonnade erected by Herod. Above the town is the thrashing 
floor, west of which is a group of columns. North of this, about halt 
way to the valley, are other columns. Fragments of columns and 
carved stones from ancient buildings are built into the houses of the 
village and lie about the streets. 

The work was carried on at two points, among the columns near 
the thrashing floor, and on the summit and the two terraces imme- 
diately west. At the first point, terraces were dug to the north; rude 
stone walls were first found. Lower, a wall of dressed blocks of stone 
was encountered. Various pits and trenches were dug, revealing the 
bases of columns and the foundations of the building which has been 
considered an Herodian temple. Evidently much of the masonry was 
built of blocks not in their original position. At one point there 
appeared to be the remains of the apse of a church, probably of the 
Byzantine period. The original building was evidently a Roman 
temple. More than 200 lamps of the Arabic period were found near 
the surface, and, deeper. broken Roman roof tiles, fragments of glass 
vessels and of Greek and Roman pottery. 
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At the two terraces, trenches were dug, resulting in the dis- 
covery of foundations and walls of different periods. Some were 
probably of Arabic origin, and others were Hebrew. There were 
also fragments of pottery, some of which were Hebrew. 

On the summit, where most work was done, a stairway of 16 
steps was found. The longest step measured 73 ft., but there is 
evidence that originally they were all 80 ft. long. There must have 
been two more in order to reach the platform at the top. There is also 
another step at the bottom, but it is of much softer material, and 
probably belongs to a different period. Above the stairway and 12 
it. distant from it, is a platform paved with thick slabs varying in 
size. At present it is nearly rectangular, 57 by 27 ft. East of the 
stairway is a wall of large blocks of stone; in line with this, but not 
bonded to it, and with the courses not matching it, is a wall bounding 
the platform. South of the platform, the foundations of the wall 
continue, set about a foot to the west. It was not followed to the 
end by the explorers because of lack of time. This was probably the 
eastern wall of a temple. On the west of the stairway and platform, 
is a boundary wall better preserved. Both are now several feet below 
the platform, and are probably of an earlier date. 

West of the stairway a large chamber was cleared. It was cut 
partly from the solid rock. The roof was an arch, one course of 
which remains in place. The walls had been plastered, and perhaps 
colored. 

A stele nearly 4 ft. high was found on the bottom step of the 
stairway. It has on it a Latin inscription which Professor Moore, of 
Haryard, translates thus: “To Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Soldiers 
of the Sixth and Twelfth Cohorts of Upper Pannonians, two (?) citi- 
zens of Siscia (and) Varciani and Latobici, have made this dedica- 
tion.” The date of this seems to have been after the Jewish war 
under Hadrian, 132-134 A. D. 

The torso of a statue of heroic size was another of the finds. 
Tt was carved out of a block of white marble. The head, arms and legs 
are gone. The head, left arm and one of the legs were attached by 
dowels. There is a robe thrown over the left shoulder, and a breast- 
plate covers the body. It appears to have been the statue of a Roman 
Emperor, possibly Augustus, but by a change of head it may have been 
made to serve for later emperors. A fragment of a head was also 
found, but as the workmanship was much cruder, it probably belonged 
to another statue. A Roman altar was discovered near the torso. 

The work has not vet progressed far enough to make definite 
assertions as to dates possible. Several periods are respresented. 
Most of the buildings so far excavated seem to be later than the Roman 
annexation of Palestine. The wall surrounding the platform is prob- 
ably Herodian, while the platform itself and the stairway are vounger. 
It is hoped that the work to be done in 1909 will make-the dates more 
certain as well as clear up some other questions. [For fuller details 
see The Harvard Theological Review for January, 1909.] 











